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Religion and Health 


T SHOULD never be forgotten that, apart from physical 
accidents, what we generally call disease is frequently 
caused by a faulty reaction of a person to the prob- 

lems which his life presents. Often he starts making 
such a faulty reaction in very early days. The pattern of 
reaction becomes fixed. By the time illness sets in he is 
completely unconscious of any such reactions, or how 
they became fixated. Let us never forget that 
there is a spiritual power to heal which has not been 
withheld. It has only been unappropriated. The slow 
development of our spiritual receptivity and insight 
hinder the recovery of thousands who could be healed by 
true spiritual healing. When the church returns to her 
early devotion to Christ and creates united fellowships, 
even faintly like the small body of men who went out in 
the power of the Risen Christ and his Spirit to turn the 
world upside down, then a power more potent to heal 
than any atomic bomb to destroy will once more surge 
through sick souls and minds and bodies. It will be his 
own power and recognized as such. If disease is caused 
by the faulty reactions of a person—as is so often the 
case—-then the supreme healing power will not be this 
or that treatment, let alone this or that drug, but a 
Person healing. Christians call that Person Christ. When 
he comes into his own, then the prayer will be answered 
which he himself taught men to pray: “Thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’’— 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD, in Psychology, Religion and 
Healing, just published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Fears Many Churches Would Omit Hymns 





Hymnbook—With Two Sections 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In my opinion, Lillian Britt Heinsohn 
(OUTLOOK, Feb. 18) has spoken the fair- 
est and most discriminating word yet 
uttered in the current discussion on 
church music. Her analysis should be in- 
cluded in the Foreword to the new 
hymnal. However, I doubt the wisdom of 
her suggestion that we have two books— 
one a hymnal and one a songbook. If this 
were done, too many churches would 
choose and use the songbook in preference 
to the hymnbook, thus depriving them- 
selves altogether of the church’s treasury 
of hymns, and the last state of the church 
would be worse than the first (or present). 
But maybe a book with two separate and 
distinct sections would have some merit. 
A book of this sort, with an analysis of 
the musical medium in each and an ex- 
planation of the appropriate use of each 


type, might have far-reaching educational 
value. 
JOSEPH B. CLOWER, Jr. 
Morganton, N. C. 


Ministerial Maturity—Or Its Lack 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Mr. R. Graham White’s thoughtful let- 
ter “Ministers After 40 or 45” (OUTLOOK 
Feb. 4) relative to ministers behind the 
“iron curtain” when they should be fitted 
for creative leadership raises a great 
many practical questions. Among them: 

Have we “men with understanding of 
their times, to know what Israel ought to 
do” to lead us in a realistic approach to 
the problem? Are enough ministers suf- 
fering frustration because of having un- 
dertaken responsibilities beyond their 
mental and emotional maturity to justify 
more thought than we are giving the mat- 
ter? Is there any way to discover whether 
churches and agencies of the church are 
likewise suffering because of immature 
leadership? 

Are the happiness and success of young 
men now preparing for the ministry suffi- 
ciently involved to justify consideration? 
Does the system—or lack of system—we 
are perpetuating hazard the future service 
of the church and/or her agencies as well 
as that of her future ministers? 
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Would men “behing the iron curtain” 
welcome periodic examinations to deter- 
mine their physical, mental and emotional 
fitness for responsibilities of leadership? 
How would our Permanent Committee on 
the Minister and His Work react to keep- 
ing a file of this data? Would practical- 
minded men seeking leadership for 
churches and/or agencies like to have ac- 
cess to such a file? 

What have men who have assumed un- 
usually heavy responsibilities before tak- 
ing time to mature in the school of ex- 
perience to say about the necessity of a 
systematic, down-to-earth approach to 
“angle” of the question? Your 
readers would like to hear from them. 

Dr. H. A, Overstreet’s recent book The 
Mature Mind, published by W. W. Norton 
& Co., discusses our immaturity in its na- 
tional setting. It may be that we have 
opportunity for creative leadership in one 
of the most perplexing and one of the 
most far-reaching problems of our day. 

D. F. HELM. 


every 


Hot Springs, Va. 


Dislikes Picture Idea 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A few days ago I received from the 
General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., a small picture of Christ 
with the suggestion we carry it in our 
purse or wallet as a reminder that Christ 
is with us always. 

God’s Word says, “Christ in you the hope 
of glory.” Since Christ is in the heart of 
the Christian it appears rather useless for 
any Christian to carry his picture in their 
purse or wallet. The Bible says in II Cor. 
5:16, “Wherefore henceforth know we no 
man after the flesh: yea though we have 
known Christ after the flesh yet now 
henceforth know we him No more.” Christ 
in talking to the woman at the well in 
the fourth chapter of John said, “God is 
a Spirit and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

To me the idea of carrying a picture of 
Christ on our person does not indicate 
progress but retreat on the part of our 


church. [I feel that the idea is a reflection 
on the mentality of the people of our 
church, 
J. A. BOYD. 

Abingdon, Va. 
Help for New Members 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

One of the failings of our church has 


been the manner in which we receive new 
members into our church. Many times 
we have those who are joining to meet 
with the Session before the morning serv- 
ice. This is a most unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure. 
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To overcome this we have in our chureh 
for the last few years successfully useq 


the following plan. An evening has been 
set aside, either on a Sunday or week- 
day, before the Sunday of the public re. 
ception. The elders and deacons meet 
with the new members. I begin the meet- 
ing with an informal talk concerning the 
meaning of church membership and a 
word of welcome as they become a part 
of our church family. I stress the idea 
of the church as a family. In order that 
the new members might feel they are 
becoming a part of a church family, rep- 
resentatives of our church organizations 
bring a word of welcome and tell what 
his organization within the church is try- 
ing to do. We have an elder to speak 
for the Session, the chairman of the board 
of deacons tells of our financial condition, 
the president of our Women of the Church 
tells of the work of the women and urges 
all the women who are becoming mem- 
bers to become active in the Circles and 
other women’s work of the church. The 
Superintendent of the Sunday school tells 
of the function and purpose of our edu. 
cational program. An informa) atmos- 
phere is created and the new members are 
given an opportunity to ask questions, 

Following this meeting the wives of the 
elders and deacons have a social hour at 
which time the new members are given 
an opportunity to meet the officers and 
their wives. Both the meeting and the 
social hour help to make the new mem- 
bers feel that they are really wanted in 
our church family and that they are given 
this opportunity to get acquainted with 
our leaders. This procedure also makes 
the officers and their wives feel a sense 
of responsibility to enable the new mem- 
bers feel at home and to desire to become 
active members of the church. 

Since we have used this idea in the 
reception of new members it has helped 
to create a more friendly feeling within 
our church. I recommend it as one who 
has tried it and found that it really works 
for the good of both those who are al- 
ready members and those who are becom- 
ing members. 

J. BRENT WOOD, JR. 

Fort Thomas, Ky. 


Continued 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Have just finished reading that very in- 
teresting and inspiring address of Dr. 
Ernest Trice Thompson, co-editor, as 
printed in your issue of February 11, 1952. 
At the end of his article on “The Bible 
for Today,” I note that copies of this ad- 
dress may be had in booklet form, This 
is wonderful news. I feel sure that you 
will have many orders for copies of this 
ever-so-valuable piece of literature. En- 
closed herewith is $1.00 for which please 
send me 20 copies. 

JAMES M. GRAHAM. 

Prattville, Ala. 


Please send us 50 copies. . We want 


to make it available to all our Sunday 
school teachers and _ vacation school 
teachers. . 


MARGUERITE STUART. 
Odessa, Texas. 


20 copies.—KERRVILLE, TEXAS. 
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NPA Is Now Giving 
Blanket Approval 
For Church Building 


All Applications Before 


Feb. 15 Reported Cleared 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—The Na- 
tional Production Authority announced 
here that it is giving blanket approval 
to 446 churches and religious bodies to 
start new construction valued at $101,- 
647,000 in the second half of 1952. 

Officials of the agency said that the 
approval will cover all projects for 
which application had been made prior 
to Feb. 15, 1952. It will also include 
projects for which authorizations had 
been denied for the first and second 
quarters of this year. 

NPA administrator Henry H. Fowler 
said the announcement was being made 
at this time in order to allow churches 
to proceed with necessary planning and 
preparatory work. 

At the same time, NPA announced 
that it is approving all pending projects 
for orphanages and homes for the aged, 
to a total number of 32, valued at $11,- 
040,000. Also approved were 29 ap- 
plications by YMCAs and YWCAs for 
permission to construct new buildings 
of an aggregate value of $16,066,000. 

It is expected that allocations of 
scarce material will be made available 
during the second half of 1952 for all 
school and college construction, both 
public and non-public. Strong controls 
will be maintained, however, on non- 
essential types of building. 

In a few cases, where churches have 
applied for buildings that are not en- 
tirely for religious usage, some question 
concerning authorization may be raised. 
But all those for houses of worship are 
being approved. 





QUESTIONS—If they could hear 
only five sermons during the rest of 
their lives, the members of St. 
George’s Episcopal church, St. Louis 
Park, Minn., would like help with 
these questions: (1) Immortality; 
how can we be assured of life after 
death? (2) How can we keep faith in 
the face of adversity? (3) What can 
we do to secure and maintain world 
peace? (4) How can adults keep 
from feeling self-sufficient and inde- 
Pendent of God? So, the pastor is 
preaching on these topics during 
Lent. (RNS) 














CAMPUS BREVITIES 





Park: William B. Dunseth, of Hall Bro- 
thers greeting card manufacturers of 
Kansas City, has become dean of men. 
Agnes Scott: D. Elton Trueblood, was 
a speaker on campus for four days in 
mid-February. 

Peace: The annual week of sharing 
brought contributions of $200 from stu- 
dents for the purchase of 150 Bibles to 
be sent to Kinjo College in Japan. 
Mary Baldwin: Bernard A. Boyd, of 
the University of North Carolina, was 
the recent Religious Emphasis Week 
speaker. 

Davidson: The new $700,000 college 
church is expected to be dedicated at 
the coming Commencement. Enrollmeut 
next year is expected to be about the 
same as this: 828. 


Westminster (Mo.): George H. Vick, 
Charleston, W. Va., pastor, was Relig- 
ious Emphasis Week speaker the last 
of February. 


Davidson: A bequest of approximately 
$30,000 was recently announced from 
the estate of William G. Perry, professor 
of English at Georgia Tech for 47 years. 
A graduate of Davidson in 1898, Dr. 
Perry provided that the funds are to be 
used for scholarships ‘‘for worthy young 
men who desire to receive the benefits 
of education and have limited means at 
their disposal.” 


Columbia Seminary: With $125,000 to 
be raised by Jan. 1, 1953, in order to 
claim an additional $100,000, seminary 
officials have reported $25,000 in hand. 


Laymen Look at Meaning of 


Christian 


A major effort is under way to get 
Protestant laymen to bring religious 
principles to bear on their occupations. 

Some 325 laymen of 34 denomina- 
tions held a four-day meeting in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which featured problems 
relating to the Christian and his daily 
work. The meeting, known as the North 
American Lay Conference, was spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Churches in this country and the Ca- 
nadian Council of Churches. It sought 
to stimulate Christian lay activity right 
down to the grassroots. 

‘Until now, the emphasis in the Pro- 
testant laymen’s movement has largely 
been given to stressing religion in the 
more prominent role in church work. 
With the Buffialo meeting, impetus has 
been given to stressing religiou in the 
daily lives of every individual, regard- 
less of his business or profession. 


Many Areas Represented 

During the Buffalo meeting, the lay- 
men heard representatives of business 
and industry, labor, agriculture, gov- 
ernment and the professions plead for 
more ‘practicing Christians’? in places 
of public trust and in every occupation. 

William J. Grede of Milwaukee, 
president of the National. Association of 
Manufacturers, stressed that individual 
Christian convictions must be exercised 
every day, not only on Sunday. The for- 
mer president of the Pennsylvania local 
of the CIO United Steelworkers out- 
lined the opportunities for the practice 


Vocation 


of Christian ethics in the labor move- 
ment—both by employers and em- 
ployees. 

Attorney Wilbur La Roe, Jr., of 
Washington, D. C., former moderator of 
the Presbyterian, USA, general assem- 
bly, called upon Protestants to satisfy 
“a real hunger for religion in labor.” 
Joseph W. Fitcher, former agricultural 
consultant to the director of price sta- 
bilization, warned the Christian farmer 
that he must choose between a philo- 
sophy of mere survival of the fittest 
and the Christian way of life. 

At the close of the conference, the 
laymen issued a joint statement which 
is expected to prompt thousands of lay 
men and women to make religion a 
‘‘seven-day-a-week”’ concern. 

The message declared that the con- 
ference provided ‘‘new vision of our 
daily work.” It expressed concern that 
laymen generally have been working 
“too much for ourselves and not enough 
for God.”’ It urged men and women to 
use their Christian talents in their jobs 
and emphasized the importance of dili- 
gence and integrity in every occupation. 

Sixteen separate occupational groups 
at which laymen freely discussed mu- 
tual problems clarified many misun- 
derstandings and may point the way to 
Christian ethics in many professions. 


Speakers from Abroad 


The importance of the Buffalo con- 
ference was underscored by the pre- 
sence of several international Protes- 








tant leaders. Among them were Reinold 
von Thadden, one 
known Protestant 


of Germany’s best 
laymen and founder 
of the German Evangelical Church Day 
Hendrik 
Switzerland, 
Ecumenical 


observance, and Kraemer of 


Geneva, director of the 
Institute of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Dr. von Thaden 
the ‘essential 


called laymen 
interpreters of the 
Christian message in the battlefield of 
the world—in where the world 
and church collide.”’ Dr. 


areas 
Kraemer saw 
the growing role of laymen opening up 
“a new field of bringing the Christian 
faith to bear on the life in the world.” 

The Protestant position generally to- 
ward this effort 
summed up by Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
general secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, ‘‘According to the Re- 
formation,” he said, ‘‘all men are equal- 
ly called to serve God in their daily cc- 
cupations.”’ 


new laymen’s was 


“Insofar as we are true to this in- 
sight,” he added, ‘‘we cannot think of 
the rank and file of 
merely ways of making a living or of 
becoming financially successful. They 
are ways of serving God by helping to 
make a human life what he intends it 
to be. 


occupations as 


“Little Buffaloes’? Are Urged 


Immediately following the confer- 
ference, the National Council’s Division 
of the Church and Economic Life 
which administered the Buffalo ses- 
sions, called upon all the delegates to 


implement the meeting with a five- 
point program. 

This program calls for the holding 
of “Little Buffaloes’ in communities 


throughout the country. It also urges 
the delegates to visit representatives of 
the press, radio, and local leaders in 
various occupations ‘‘primarily to cre- 
ate an activated Christian public opin- 
ion.”’ 

Parents and teachers are called upon 
to acquaint their people with 
the Buffalo 


invite 


young 
findings, and laymen are 
their 


different places of work. 


asked to pastors to visit 

Laymen and churches also are urged 
to express their concern with Christian 
motivation in guidance. 

Meanwhile, the department of United 
Church Men of the National Council of 
Churches has announced that it will 
carry the message and findings of the 
Buffalo Conference to the west and far 
west in a series of area meetings during 
the next few months 


vocational 


Also Roman Catholic Movement 


The Protestant laymen’s movement is 
similar in purpose to that of the Chris- 
tophers, a Roman Catholic group which 
seeks to restore Christian values to all 
phases of everyday life. Founded in 
1945 by Father James Keller, the Chris- 
topher Movement reaches out in many 
directions. Annually the Christophers 
present awards to writers, composers, 
producers and directors of books, mo- 


‘ 





tion pictures, plays, radio programs and 
TV shows that are in accord with Chris- 
tian principles and are of ‘“‘enduring 
spiritual significance.” 

A chain of Career Guidance Schools 
operated by The Christophers in various 
parts of the country has as its purpose 
to feed a steady stream of lay workers 
into all spheres of daily life, especially 
in those fields where they can exercise 
a positive influence for good.—RNS. 


ICU to Have Materials for 
Experimental Farm, School 


Des Moines, Ia. (RNS)—A Friend 
Ship, bearing cash and equipment for 
a 135-acre farm to be operated by the 
Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity near Tokyo, is scheduled to sail 
from San Francisco, Apr. 5. 

More than 60 representatives of Pro- 
testant churches, manufacturers, stock 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 


The Test 


“If a man loves me, he will keep my 
word.’’—John 14:23. 





It is only when Christian love clears 
the glass that we understand each other 
fully. 

Judas (not Iscariot) had asked Jesus, 
“How is it that you will manifest your- 
self to us?’’ The answer seemed a little 
indirect. “If a man loves me, he will 
keep my word, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come to him and make 
our home with him.’’ 

It is deeply true! 

If we would understand nature we 
must love the hills and valleys and the 
sky at evening and the birdcalls in the 
If we do not love them we can- 
not know them. 

If we would understand our children 
we must first love them, for children un- 
fold their inner hearts only to those who 
love. 

If we would understand music we 
must love the sonorous profundities of 
Beethoven and the plaintive gentleness 
of Brahms. 

If we would understand science we 
must love to explore its mysteries. 

If we would understand Jesus we 
must love him with a _ willing heart. 
Then our love will quickly lead to obedi- 
ence. 

Someone has rightly said there are 
two kinds of people in our world, those 
we love and those we do not know. For 
when we know them we shall love them 
for what they are, or love them for what 
they ought to be, in Christ. 

Let Us Pray: O God, lead us to obey 
thy law, not so much because we have 
to as because we want to, as Jesus did. 
Amen. 

CARL HEATH KOPF in The Fel- 
lowship of Prayer, 1952. Copyright. 
Sponsored by the Department of Evan- 
National 


forest. 


gelism, Council of Churches. 


breeders 


and railroaders attended 4 
meeting here which launched a drive to 
raise funds and assemble farm machin. 
ery and animals for the project. 

Bert Stolpe and Owen Crist, both of 
Des Moines and Earnest Greenough, 
Merced, Cal., dairymen, are co-chairmen 
of the drive. Also serving on the com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity is Stap-. 
ley I. Stuber, executive secretary of the 
Japan International Christian Univer. 
sity Foundation. 

The campaign will seek 
enough materials and to permit 
the establishment of an experimenta] 
agricultural school and farm. 

The university will be located seven- 
teen miles northwest of Tokyo on a 350- 
acre tract. A number of buildings wil] 
be dedicated Apr. 29 including Univer- 
sity Hall, an apartment building for fae- 
ulty members and a structure which will 
house a chapel and a science depart- 
ment. 

A party of church leaders represent- 
ing the sponsoring denominations, the 
National Council of Churches and inter- 
ested friends will go to Japan to take 
part in the dedication. 


to provide 
cash 


Big Conference on 
Africa Is Planned 


Columbus, O.—(RNS)—The ‘most 
comprehensive conference on Africa 
ever held in this country’’ is scheduled 
for Wittenberg College, Springfield, 0., 
June 16-21. 

It will be sponsored by the Africa 
Committee of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, National Council of Churches. 

Emory Ross, executive secretary of 
the Africa Committee, who anounced 
the conference here, said discussions 
would center around Africa’s changing 
needs. 

He said participants would include 
representatives of the United States and 
the United Nations, and Africans from 
all of the European colonial powers in 
Africa. Delegates also will be on hand 
from the four self-governing countries: 
Liberia, Ethiopia, Southern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa. 


From Peter Parson’s Log 


After a strenuous bout with Reinhold 
Niebuhr I went into the sitting room 
and listened to Mozart on the gramo- 
phone. I returned to the study much re- 
treshed. But I now notice that Niebubr 
seldom, if ever, quotes poetry in his 
writings, and it makes me_ wonder 
whether music means anything to him’? 
Can we trust any theologian who. is not 
also a poet and a music lover? 

* * * 

I squirmed this morning on reading 
Douglas Jerrold’s youthful definition of 
a clergyman. ‘‘A clergyman is a man who 
says something when there is nothing 
to say, and does nothing when there is 
something to do.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY 
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@ After a tour through the South, the USA Moderator 


is more convinced than ever before that 


We Need Each Other 


“But now are they many members, yet 
but one body. And the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I have no need of thee.” 
—] Corinthians 12:20-21. 

“The greatest sin of man is complac- 
ent self-sufficiency.’’—Kierkegaard. 


have returned from a spiritual ex- 

perience which I want to share with 

my brethren in the Presbyterian 
Churches, U. S., U. P., and U. S. A. For 
three weeks I have been in the South 
upon invitation of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

To its Moderator J. R. McCain, court- 
ly and Christlike, and to others in all 
the churches, I give thanks for your 
Christian love and genuine hospitality. 

A few notes along the way may be of 
interest, and then some convictions that 
remain in my heart. 


United Comunion Service 


In Washington, D. C., through the 
wisdom and courage of Dr. Edward El- 
son and the session of the National 
Presbyterian Church, our two churches 
U. S. and U. S. A. stood together and 
spoke to the President in the words of 
our Assemblies. Together we were the 
guests at lunch of the Presbyterian 
senators. Together we had the joy of 
seeing members of Congress serve and 
receive communion in a joint Presby- 
terian service. Next year I hope the 
United Presbyterians will be present at 
the united service. A Presbyterian, U. S. 
A., elder, Senator Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania, served the President the sacra- 
ment. A Presbyterian Elder, U. S., John 
Stennis, of Mississippi, was gracious 
enough to put my sermon, ‘‘A Country- 
man in the Capital’ (Amos 8:1), in the 
Congressional Record. 

In Greensboro, N. C., I visited cld 
Buffalo church where my people lived 
in the late 1700s. The people of the 
Presbytery of Orange, in the dining 
room of the First Church, Greensboro, 
made me feel at home and one of them 
after 150 years away! 
visited the 
seminaries of the U. S. 
Assembly’s Rich- 
mond. | highly of 
these faculty and student bodies. Union 
Seminary and the Training School in 
Richmond and their gracious presidents 
were more than kind to me, and I came 
away from from the other 
Schools, rejoicing over such a rare com- 
bination 


I have theological 


church and the 


four 


Training School in 


cannot speak too 


here as 


of scholarship and consecra- 


tion. 
In Atlanta, four moderators stood 
Side by side, Dr. McCain, Dr. Paul 


Stroup, A. R. P., and Mr. Kyle George, 


*Dr. Anderson is pastor of Fourth 
church, Chicago, and Moderator of the 
Presbyterian, USA, General Asembly 
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the sterling ruling elder-druggist, Mod- 
erator of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and myself. Dr. McCain read to 
a union service of Presbyterians the 
statement we had recently given the 
President. 

Birmingham, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Shreveport, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Maryville, 
Nashville, Louisville—all meant oppor- 
tunities for acquaintance and coopera- 
tion, for coming to know the strength 
and weakness of each other, and for 
praying together in groups large and 
small. How difficult it was to try con- 
tinually to explain to reporters the dif- 
ferences between our churches. Some of 
the time the reporters had me as the 
Moderator of the U. S. Church. How 
hard it was to convince one’s self that 
we are not one church. At times I think 
we make the problem of reunion too 
difficult. Why don’t we just wake up 
some wonderful day and open our eyes 
and realize that God has made us one in 
the church; that Jesus Christ is our 
common Lord and only Savior; that 
since God has made us one, we will no 
longer allow men to keep us apart. 





An Arkansas Traveler 
In Little Rock, Arkansas, the Pres- 
byterian Secretary of State 
“an Arkansas Traveler” 


made me 
with a Con- 
federate necktie. Shreveport gave me a 
Confederate flag. Houston put me up at 
the Shamrock. Louisville Seminary’s 
Choir sang ‘“‘Sleepers Awake” just before 


I preached. Please note that it was be- 
fore, not after! Near Timpson, Texas, I 
visited the country church where I had 
preached as a student in my first year 
in seminary. So [ gladly journeyed 
along the way. 


Three Conclusions 


WE NEED EACH OTHER: (1) In 
spite of the wonderful work both 
churches are doing, there are tensions 
and misunderstandings and frustrations 
and wounded § spirits between the 
churches and between the brethren. 
There always will be these things too as 
long as we compete for the souls of 
men. The wonder is that the situation 
is not worse. That it is not worse is a 
great tribute to the men of the border 
and their Christlike spirits. They suffer 
long and are kind. Some feelings are the 
result of an inferiority attitude on the 
part of one church or of superiority on 
the part of the other. Some hurt feel- 
ings come because of an out-and-out 
competition. It simply is not fair to 
cause men in the ministry facing the 
struggle of our time to carry this need- 
less burden along with all the others 
that they must carry for Christ today. 
Reunion will remove a great deal of the 
tension. We will be one. Eye and hand 
will function together in one body. 

WE NEED EACH OTHER: (2) Be- 
cause both are needed to overcome the 
common enemy. In one place one church 
is strong and the other weak, and in 
another place the situation is the re- 
verse. In one area a U. S. Presbytery 
will have a splendid executive, while the 
U. S. A. Presbytery will have none. The 





IN ATLANTA—Four moderators stood side-by-side (see article): P. A. 

Stroup (A. R. P.), Memphis; W. Kyle George (United), Youngstown, Ohio, 

businessman; Harrison Ray Anderson (USA), Chicago, and J. R. McCain 
(U. S.), Decatur, Ga. 








one man could serve both groups. Each 
church is planting new churches and 
building new edifices, and in some 
places without any consideration of the 
other church. This leads to waste and 
hard feelings. If Presbyterian comity is 
practiced as it has long been in other 
places, I did not discover it from Vir- 
ginia to Texas. Together with each 
other’s help and fellowship we could do 
a far finer work for Christ and the 
people we are now failing to serve. 
There are places where are both 
being badly defeated because we are not 
together in our relationship to Christ 
and in our relationship with each other. 

(3) THE NEED FOR EACH OTHER 
which the local situation reveals is mag- 
nified on the national scale of our being 
apart. We have great resources of men 
and skills and spirit which we can 
share for the winning of America to 
Christ. We work together now on unl- 
versity campuses. We conduct some of 
our colleges and one seminary together. 
The U. S. Church can teach the U. S. A. 
Church how to establish outposts and 
organize new churches. Our New York 
office is too far The U. S. A. 
Church can show how best to remain 
in the heart of great cities and not be 
driven to the suburbs. The U. S. A. 
Church can also show a splendid pattern 
of work among minority groups, such 
as Indians. After ninety years, the U. 
S. Church has less than 3,000 Negro 
members. What would Stonewall Jack- 
son and his concern for Negro Sunday 
schools say to that? The U. S. Church 
does its best Negro work in far-away 
Africa. The U. S. A. Church does its 
best work with Negroes in the South 
and not near at home. Neither has a 
good record. The U. S. Church is mov- 
ing forward in its Negro work. Why 
not join our resources and our institu- 
tions and recover our position? Every 
other Negro in America is still without 
a Christian Church. 

Sometimes as I journeyed, I wonder- 
ed if some men are really glad that we 
are all in one nation. We are different 
as Americans, yet we are one. Every 
argument used to keep the church apart 
could have been used to have kept the 
Union apart. Would any man honestly 
favor keeping the Union apart even 
with all its differences? Then why a 
divided church? What a confusion if the 
two nations had remained apart. Yet 
this is the situation we face as Pres- 
byterians in 1952. As Grover Cleveland 
said about another matter, “A condi- 
tion, not a theory, confronts us.” 

If St. Paul could write to a young 
first-century congregation in Corinth 
that to be of Paul and to be of Apollos 
was to be “‘carnal,’”’ what would he say 
to a mature church in America that 
says, “I am U. S. and I U. S. A.” St. 
Paul and his Lord ought to shock us out 
of our complacency in both churches 
and awaken us to the New Testament 
revelation about the church, its Lord, 
and its oneness. 


we 


away. 





Paul’s Horror at Division 


“TI beseech you to recover the sense of 
horror which St. Paul had for division,” 
said William Temple shortly before he 
died. ‘“‘By schisms rent asunder, yet by 
definition both one and holy, (the 
church) testifies against its own mes- 
sage,’’ wrote F. R. Barry, and added, 
“Familiarity has robbed the sin of dis- 
union of its shame, yet the fact remains 
that a divided church belies its own 
creed. It warns the world against its 
own gospel.” 

Saintly Richard Baxter wrote in the 
“Reformed Pastor’ (1656), ‘‘We are 
sadly guilty of undervaluing the unity 
and peace of the church. Too commonly 
do we find men averse to it, and jeal- 
ous of it, if not themselves the instru- 
ments of division—a great advantage 
the devil has got this way—the enemy 
of peace hath brought it to pass, that 
whoever maketh motion for peace is 
presently under suspicion of being one 
that hath need of it for an indulgence 
to his own errors.” 





So the two Moderators have come un- 
der suspicion from little groups in both 
churches for doing what their churches 
asked them to do and for seeking to 
bring about in God’s good time our Sav- 
ior’s prayer that his church might be 
one. In the meantime, while some Pres 
byterian churchmen react against ef- 
toward reunion, in Korea, Cor- 
Hatfield and Corporal McCoy 
from Kentucky shake hands and end 
the long family feud. In West Point 
Academy, General Robert E. Lee’s por- 
trait is hung by the side of General U. 
S. Grant. Airlines and railroads consoli- 
date their North and South lines for 
business purposes. 


They Said 


Where We Disagree 


forts 
poral 


There is little value in discussing the 
things on which we agree. Controversial 
matters are the ones which need ex- 
change of views. It is easy to agree, but 
to listen to one who disagrees and tu 
weigh his arguments is difficult, yet it 
stimulates thought and may persuade 
one that there is something to be said 
on the other side. Martin Luther had a 
different point of view from that which 
was current. What would have become 
of us and the world if he had not spok- 
en even in opposition to the existing 


trustees of the church?-—DANIEL A. 
PENICK, OUTLOOK, Sept. 10. 
+ os * 


Church and Military 


The church's cooperation with 
the military method has been a 
contradiction of our missions. But 
on the other hand, a genuinely 
sacrificial church, pouring out its 


How Long—? 


How long will we _ Presbyterians 
cause our people who move from one 
part of the nation to leave the church 
in which they were reared simply be. 
cause we are not a national church jp 
the truest sense of the word? 

Neither church is perfect. However, 
each church is a true church according 
to the three-fold definition of John 
Calvin. Each church needs to be cor- 
rected by the other. However, we can 
speak the truth in love to each other 
so much better as brothers under a 
common roof (our Father’s House) than 
we can as men of different churches 
across a 90-year old chasm. 


The North needs the South; the 
South needs the North; and what is 
equally apparent, for I write these 


lines as I journey to the western gy- 
nods, the East badly needs the West. In 
the West the gospel is on the march, 
In Texas and in California and in Ore- 
gon and Washington the church surges 
forward. And the West needs the East. 

Let the eye which sees only defects 
in the other church see what I have 
seen. There is a noble company of 
wonderful and like-hearted souls in 
both churches. Let the eye say to the 
hand, I have need of you. Let the hand 
which today points only an accusing 
finger at the other church feel the hand 
of fellowship which [I have felt, and 
reach forth instead in humble welcom- 
ing brotherly love. The hand needs the 
eye; both need the Head, Jesus Christ, 
and the Head needs the hands, and we 
need each other. 


“I will say to the north, give up, 
and to the south, keep not back.” 


Something! 


life-blood in unselfish missionary 
service with nothing but the gospel 
of the love of God to proclaim, will 
be the surest victor over militarism 
and the forerunner of the age of 
peace.—JULIAN PRICE LOVE, 
Sept. 10. 


Dangers of Moderation 


The dangers of moderation are 


. greater than the dangers of excess, 
because the wholly moderate person is 
so likely to become balanced on dead 
center, and consequently to accomplish 
nothing. The wholly balanced judgment 
is the ineffective judgment. This seems 
to have been the major point of that 
wise man, the late Professor White 
head, when he wrote, “A certain exce® 
siveness is an indispensable ingredient 
of greatness.” —D. ELTON TRUE- 
BLOOD, Sept. 17. 
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OVER THE TOP—Presbyterians in Northeastern North Carolina recently 

faced Union Seminary’s challenge to meet the opportunities of a ‘‘Resurgent 

South.’’ Before soliciting funds, they sent 37 people to the seminary 

campus, like the spies sent into the Promised Land. A reserved ear on the 

Atlantic Coast Line took them to Richmond, home that night. Unlike the 
spies, they were greatly encouraged ; led a great campaign. 








vee 





So OR 
meeenes 


ee = 
First they visited President Lacy (right) in his office. Stu- Next the party was conducted by Student John Miller of Char- 


dent guide (left) was Wm. DuBose. Only pastor in the en- 10ttet around the classrooms. Here he shows them the one re- 
tire delegation was Wm. Burns of Washington (background). modeled room which they hope will be a model for the others. 










ss: 


Social hour, with tea at the Neil Ray House, 


After a stirring service, featured by student talks, the dele- provided other 


gation relaxed outside the chapel (above). They had lunch 
in the student dining room. After a busy day, they were 
ready for the trip home (below). Steering committee 
(right) was: Colon McLean, Washington; Alex Thorpe 
Jr., Rocky Mount; E. W. Olschner, Morehead City; Joe 
Brewer, Rocky Mount; Henry Walker, Kinston; and 
Dail Holderness of Tarboro. 


get-acquainted opportunities that afternoon. 











RESULT! — Enthusiasm gen- 
erated by the trip brought 
amazing results. Whereas 
quotas in the four synods are 
thought of in terms of a Pres- 
byterian per capita of $10, 
Area 16 marked up about $20, 
with gifts averaging $208 over 
three years for a total of $137,- 
234 and still coming in. Sample: 
Greenville church (595 mem- 
bers): $12,000, in the midst of 
a building program. Next area: 
14: Raleigh-Durham. 


¥ 
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EDITORIAL 





Henry H. Sweets 


One of the grand men of our church 
went to his reward in the passing of 
Henry H. Sweets which we 
here last week. 


reported 


In our tribute to him as a Notable 
Presbyterian in 1948 we sketched his 
contribution to the church and some- 
thing of the spirit of the man. But, of 
course, no article or talk or tribute 
could tell all his story. 

Right down the line, as we look back 
over his record of service, he was found 
in the place of need, taking no uncer- 
tain or equivocal position, but standing 
for the best in our church's history. 
Christian education, in 
their institutional and campus aspects, 


Forces of 


owe him their lasting praise, for he bat- 
tled through the years for adequate 
means to do a creditable educational 
job by schools and colleges that held to 
high standards. 

As executive secretary of Christian 
education and ministerial relief for 39 
years, he also had the responsibility 
for what the church would do for its 
retired and aged ministers, their wid- 
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ows and children. It was a passion with 
Dr. Sweets to see his church do the fair 
and square thing, and his greatest 
achievement, in inaugurating the min- 
isters annuity fund, was his hope that 
something adequate would be provided 
in this field. 

But Dr. Sweets was concerned about 
all of his church’s life. Our correspond- 
ence files reveal a crusading spirit and 
a concerned heart as he looked out 
across the church and saw its areas of 
need and distress. Our last letter from 
him was like many another in seeking 
for the deliverance of his beloved 
church into the truest traditions of its 
heritage and its freedom from unwhole- 
some and un-Presbyterian tendencies, 
and his antipathy for any movements 
designed to bring harm “to our min- 
isters, our Presbyterian institutions and 
our church.” 

The far-reaching service of this 
Christian servant cannot be described; 
it cannot be known. 

But we can be grateful for the long 
and effective leadership of so wise and 
so good a man. 


Buffalo—A Good Beginning 


The significance of the recent confer- 
ence in Buffalo on the Christian and 
his daily work needs to be recognized 
(pages 3-4). Readers of these columns 
should be well acquainted with the 
stress on the doctrine of Christian vo- 
cation which we have repeatedly made 
here. 

Anyway, the meeting in Buffalo and 
what is planned to follow is getting 
pretty close to the roots. See these por- 
tions of the conference message: 


“No job can bear its best fruit, whe- 
ther on the farm, at the office, in the 
factory, or wherever we work, unless 
our work is done with the feeling that 
God stands at our work with us.... 

“One of the glories of our Christian 
heritage is that it recognizes the value 
of the human being and his dignity as 
a worker. That is why the church must 
criticize and ask to improve any sys- 
tem in which human freedom and hu- 
man dignity are impaired, for such im 
pairment is contrary to the purpose of 
God. 

“Any man can work at a job. But 
none of us, unaided, can meet the Chris 
tian standards of workmanship. Life is 
a serious business, and living it as a 
Christian is hard. God requires of us: 

“1. That we work in partnership with 
him and in accordance with his laws. 

“2. That we work unselfishly for the 
good for our fellowmen. 

“3. That as members of the church 
we search our minds and hearts as we 
seek to live up to the highest standards 
which Christ taught us.” 


such admonitions, 
16 occupational groups drew apart to 
look at themselves and their work—sci- 
entists and technicians, college presi- 
dents and administrators, a health ser- 
vice section, public school teachers, la- 
bor leaders, 2 farm operators’ section, 
men in management, and so on. 

This movement, sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches, deserves 


Then, with some 


our best attention and support. It ig 
vital. 


Miss Campbell 


The passing of Miss Carrie Lee Camp- 
bell, reported on page 16, will be noted 
with regret by many readers of this 
paper. 

Some of these readers will remember 
the years of stimulating and helpful 
service which she rendered the church 
as one of the editors of our predecessor, 
the Presbyterian of the South, and her 
indefatigable efforts in working toward 
improved methods in the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

More than this, many were sparked by 
her enthusiasm for foreign missions, 
One memorable experience of hers was 
a trip, along with the famed Mrs. Winns- 
borough, to some of the mission fields, 
bringing home new enthusiasm and in- 
spiring reports. 

There are others who will remember 
the gracious courtesies of Miss Campbell 
when they were students at the Assem- 
bly’s Training School or at Union Semt- 
nary when she did her utmost to make 
them feel at home and in many ways 
made them the beneficiaries of her 
kindness. 

One of her greatest achievements, and 
certainly one which gave her the great- 
est satisfaction, was the development of 
the conference for Negro women in Vir- 
ginia, as her one book, A Venture of 
Faith, describes. 

In these and many ways, she wove her 
own life and influence into countless 
other lives which can be grateful for 
her far-reaching service. 


Observer Anniversary 


The Christian Observer, our esteemed 
contemporary, is now celebrating 125 
years of ownership and publication by 
the Converse family. It is still in and 
of the Converse family, with Harry P. 
Converse, the managing editor, dating 
his affiliation with the publication since 
1899. 

Although the Observer boasts nothing 
like as long a Southern history as OUT- 
LOOK predecessors, it does go back to 
Philadelphia origins in 1813. (THE 
OUTLOOK’S oldest ancestor dates to 
1819 in Mt. Zion, Ga!) 

The first Converse (Dr. Amasa) took 
over the paper in 1827. Later, with the 
tide of events, it moved to Richmond, 
Va., and in 1869 to its present location 
in Louisville. 

The Observer has obviously been 4 
well-managed and profitable venture, 
since anniversary news reports say that 
throughout its history it has paid all its 
expenses and received no funds whatso- 
ever from outside sources. 

Now, with this anniversary of Con- 
verse family ownership, we wish the 
paper the very best. It serves a highly 
useful purpose, doing well what it sets 
out to do. 

Congratulations! 
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FORGOTTEN MEN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





They are forgotten of the foot; 
They hang afar from men.—Job 28:4, 
ASV. 


INERS' were Job's’ forgotten 
VV men. In those days everyone 

knew what gold was; very few 
ever saw a gold-miner, or even thought 
of him. No one but a sympathetic poet 
would think of the immense amount of 
work, the trouble with flinty rock, the 
danger of flooded mines, all the risk 
that had to be taken for an ounce of 
gold. 

So it is today. The world’s work is 
largely done by forgotten men—for- 
gotten, that is to say, by the kind of 
people who subscribe for magazines like 
this one. 

Take coal, for instance. Most of us 
are served by it in one way or another. 
Even if we do not have a coal furnace, 
innumerable articles we use every day, 
including everything made of steel, can- 
not be made without the use of coal. 
We all know about coal miners, but we 
are a Jong way from knowing all about 
coal miners. Women are never allowed 
to enter a coal mine, and men who are 
non-miners very seldom. 

But at this moment, no matter what 
time of day or night you are reading 
this, somewhere underground, perhaps 
under lakes or rivers too, enormous 
machines are grinding and sawing away 
at black cliffs of coal, machines that 
seldom stop. By day and by night those 
machines must be tended. Eight hours 
a day—or a night. what does it matter 
underground ?—men, working only by 
the lights they carry on their hats. 
crouch barely a few inches from death, 
working for us all. In some mines these 
men can never stand upright anywhere. 


In the best-regulated mines there is 
danger, and in the worst. . . A visitor 
who gets no farther than the office, 


viewing the pav-scale, is inclined to 
think the miners overpaid. A night in 
the mines will change the visitor’s mind 


HE MINER is not the only for- 
T gotten man. If we were sensi- 
tive we should all feel haunted by 
forgotten men. Take this page now 
under your eyes, for instance. 
it get into your hands? 


How did 
A man sat at 


—— 


a typewriter and wrote these words, but 
he is not a forgotten man, as he is lucky 
enough to have his name all printed out 
for you. But if at the head of the col- 
umn were inscribed the names of all 
who have made it possible for you to 
see it, the rest of the magazine would 
scarcely be large enough for the list. 

There were printers, men with black 
hands in the midst of day-long noise. 
there were mechanics to keep the ma- 
chines in order. There have been men 
in other factories making ink. Some- 
where else some forgotten man or girl 
tended the machine that punched out 
millions of little metal clips, one of 
which you can see beside this very page, 
holding the magazine together. Other 
men worked in a paper mill. Before 
that somebody worked in a forest, cut- 
ting down trees, bringing pulpwood to 
the mill. 

Truck drivers drove hard all night to 
get the rolls of paper from the mill to 
the jobbers’ and from there to the print- 
ing house on time. Restaurant waiters 
and cooks stayed up all night to have 
coffee and hamburgers for the truck 
drivers on their way through rain and 
cold. 


HIS PAPER did not come to you 
bv magic. Tt came by train, and 
it is a safe guess that the train 

or trains came right on through the 
night. It has been nearlv a hundred 
vears since trains ran by daylight only. 
Train dispatchers sat alone through the 
night. knowing where the train was, 
knowing where all the other trains were, 
seeing to it that no two of them tried to 
he in the same spot at the same minute. 
Track insnectors buzzed up and down 
on long lonely stretches, alert for spead- 
ing rails, fallen rocks or other dangers. 
Whatever railroad brought you this 
paner, it has a “maintenance of way” 
denartment. something most passengers 
never see. But this morning and every 
weekdav morning in the world, thon- 
sands of sleeny men are getting an early 
breakfast so as to be out on time with 
the section gang, putting on fresh bal- 
last. straightening or replacing rails, 
making weak spots in the line stronger, 
building up a fill that has begun to wash 
out. If the section gangs all stopped 
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for a week there would be an outbreak 
of wrecks everywhere. 

Other men were up all night. The 
train crews were on duty, switch crews 
in railroad yards waited for the train. 
In the post office and in the mail cars 
men struggled with heavy sacks of 
newspapers and magazines. You may 
be glad to see your OUTLOOK. You 
might not be so glad if you had to lift 
a ton of them before breakfast, after 
several tons of mail order cata- 
logues. . 

Back of all these workers are the men 
and women equally forgotten, the 
paper-work people. The clerk in charge 
of the railway post office that brought 
your paper to you had to make out a 
trip report, and if he had to use extra 
space last night he had to make note of 
that too, and the superintendent's office 
has to read all his reports, besides ar- 
ranging a smooth schedule of trips and 
crews. It takes a lot of figuring to 
make sure that the trains run and the 
mails are carried 24 hours a day while 
no man works more than his forty hours 
a week. 


HE MAN at the typewriter cannot 
say a word to you without the 
help of these and a host of others. 

You cannot read a letter, eat a meal or 
sleep in a clean bed without the help of 
hundreds of unseen hands, the thinking 
of many a brain. Don’t forget these peo- 
ple. Say a prayer for them tonight and 
every night. 

As Ecclesiasticus said, 
the fabric of the world. 


—————s 
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by ROBERT J. McCRACKEN 


“This is not just another book 
of miscellaneous sermons. It is 
a series of 20 messages designed 
to answer some of the questions 
that people are most seriously 
asking about Christian belief 
and Christian conduct in the 
perplexities of today . .. In 
style Dr. McCracken is simple 
and direct. There is enough 
thoughtful substance in what he 
says so that he does not have to 
strain after rhetorical effects in 
order to hold attention. But he 
never becomes abstract or pe- 
dantic. His language is con- 
crete, his illustrative material 
colorful and arresting . . Here 
is preaching at a very high 
level.”’—Religious Book Club. 
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CHURCH NEWS 
State Officer Asks 


Enforcement Changes 


Mississippi News Letter 





Mississippi’s ‘‘raiding’’ attorney gen- 
eral is receiving the commendation of 
church groups throughout the state for 
his efforts in law enforcement. He has 
called for a revamping of the law en- 
forcement machinery, which he declares 
1890. Re- 
J. P. Cole- 


is just as it was set up in 
cently, the attorney general, 
man, personally planned and carried 
out a raid on two gambling- 
liquor establishments in Jackson County 
on the Gulf Coast. 


surprise 


In an address before 
the Yazoo City Rotary Club, Mr. Cole- 
man pled for men to take a stand for 
law and order in local government and 
to give the lie to the allegation that 
there is ‘‘nothing to the court but money 





He stated that a “‘new 


and influence.” 
is being developed in this 
state by a group of violators of the law 
and that they are getting rich at it. He 
further observed that we are “losing our 


aristocracy”’ 


rights because we do not use 
them.” Speaking of the importance of 
the home, the church, the court house 
and the school, the speaker stated that 
we will lose these unless we wake up 
and defend them against lawlessness. 
He closed his address by challenging the 
citizen to accept jury service 
and to answer this question: ‘‘What 
would you do and where would you go 
if you knew for a fact that there would 
your county after 


own 


average 


be no more law in 


sundown ?’”’ 


Legislators Study Use of 
Lash and Other Methods 

The legislative attention will be 
focused soon on the disciplinary rules 
inmates in the state peniten- 
Steps are being taken to eliminate 
the “lash” as a form of discipline. This 
will outlaw the huge leather strap with 


governing 
tiary. 
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which 15 lashes are applied for infrac. 
tion of the rules. Those opposing such 
severe punishment offer in its place some 
type of solitary confinement. Also to be 
considered by the legislature are ¢er-. 
tain expanded educational and voea- 
tional training programs for the re. 
habilitation of the prisoners. It has 
been stated that the present system 
trains the prisoners as “cotton choppers 
and little else.” A House Dill to 
strengthen the state’s marriage laws by 
requiring a blood test and a three-day 
wait before licenses are issued has been 
withdrawn because of lack of support 
and amendments that took the teeth out 
of the bill. 


Underworld Elements 
Threaten Clergy Leader 

Douglas Carroll, head of the Protes- 
tant Ministers’ Association of Biloxi, has 
appealed to Governor Hugh White for 
protection against underworld elements 
which, he said, have threatened to burn 
his church and harm his wife and child. 
Mr. Carroll was one of a group of 100 
ministers and laymen from Harrison 
County who asked the governor to take 
action against bootleggers and gamblers 
who have reportedly been running 
‘“‘wide open establishments” on the Gulf 
Coast. The ministers and laymen rep- 
resented the Harrison County Crime 
Commission which has been waging a 
stiff fight against vice for the past four 
years. Governor White assured the 
delegation that he would clean up Biloxi 
and other places in Harrison County. 
He proclaimed Feb. 17-23 as Crime Pre- 
vention Week. Attorney General J. P. 
Coleman (see above) told the group not 
to worry about underworld threats 
against their property and _ families. 
“The racketeers know they would get 
closed up tight within 24 hours if they 
pulled anything like that,” he said. 


Situation Said to Threaten 
Removal of Keesler Field 

Mr. Carroll told the governor he had 
just returned from Washington where 
he conferred with Senator Lester Hunt 
(D.-Wyo.). head of the armed forces 
sub-committee of the Senate, which re- 
cently held hearings on coastal crime in 
Mississippi. The minister quoted Sen. 
Hunt as saying that vice on the Gulf 
Coast may cause Keesler Air Field at 
Biloxi to be moved. Mr. Carroll said 


MARY BALDWIN 
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r infrac- the senator also advised him that Kees- 


ing such ler had been dropped from the list of 
ice some bases to be used in the military train- 
lso to be ing program when and if the UMT bill 
are cer- is enacted into law. The anti-gambling 
d voca- and liquor crusade on the Gulf Coast 
the re- pegan after a 17-year-old Keesler Air 
It has Force student was found dead and in- 
system vestigation showed that alcoholism was 
choppers a contributing cause. Neither the gov- 
bill to ernor nor attorney general gave any in- 
laws by dication where they would strike against 
hree-day the gamblers and bootleggers but prom- 
has been ised they would act. (RNS) 

support 
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ann Efforts Enlist Strong Support 
Laymen are being confronted on 

every hand with the challenge to par- 

ticipate in evangelistic activities. Dis- 
» Preis trict. presbytery and congregational 
iloxi, has meetings are channeling forces for the 
Thite for Simultaneous Evangelistic Season under 
elements the slogan, “Christ and Presbyterians Congo throng listens to the Gospel being broadcast over public addre t 
ste tae knocking at every door.” In Central P ss system 
nd child. Mississippi Presbytery, a ‘‘How to Do 
p of 100 It” conference attracted 96 deacons and 


15 ministers, dealing with how to pre- F (bad M a a 
— pare a budget, how to collect pledges, Le ] r e l g ri i S 4S 1 oO rn s 
gamblers how to tithe, and so on. 
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has made us and 
so.” 
before 


must continue to do 
The Baptists endorsed two bills 
the state legislature: the one 
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Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
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laws 


stricter 
(2nd paragraph, page 10) and another 
creating a state bureau of criminal in- 
vestigation. 


providing for marriage 


Methodists Express Goodwill; 
Disapprove Vatican Ambassador 
Methodists, in 


convocation, 


Mississippi 
evangelistic 


a two-day 
voted disap- 
proval of an ambassador to the Vatican 
while expressing ‘“‘sincere and brotherly 
goodwill’ toward Roman Catholics. 
They voted unanimously to oppose uni- 
versal military training and requested 
the state legislature to strengthen Mis- 
sissippi’s prohibition law and anti-gam- 
bling status. . A cooperative Baptist- 
Methodist effort is the United Dry As- 
sociation of Mississippi. This 
tion recently recommended a 


associa- 
five-point 
program for better law enforcement. 


— —- 
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Every New Circle Chairman 
Ought to Have . 
‘‘A Circle Chairman’s Prayer’’ 
By Mrs. H. D. Brown, Jr. 
25 cents per dozen 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 North 6th Street 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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Miscellany 


A “Six-Week Revival for Busy Peo- 
ple” is being conducted at Greenville’s 
Second Baptist church, with services on 
Sundays and Wednesday evenings... . 
Jackson’s First Christian church hag a 
six-week feature on ‘“‘What My Church 
Has to Contribute to World Christian- 
ity,’”’ with ministers from six different 
denominations participating. . - W.H. 
McIntosh, of the First church, Hatties- 
burg, was recently awarded the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce trophy as the 
“outstanding citizen of Hattiesburg for 
1951.” Russell Nunan, Greenville 
pastor, is on a limited tour of duty as 
a chaplain in the U. S. Navy. . . Three 
Louisville Seminary seniors have ac- 
cepted calls to East Mississippi Presby- 
tery churches: Reith Gewin, Boone- 
ville; Wilkes McCauley, DeKalb; and 
Ernest Smith, Corinth chapel. 


ROBERT F. SLOOP. 
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For little children, give 
copies of ‘Children’s 
Prayers” by Lucy Gray 
Kendall. Single copies 35c, 
Three copies, $1.00, post- 
paid. | 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Lydia, Who Opened Heart and 
Hand 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 23, 1952 


Acts 16:6-15, 40 


The first convert to the gospel on 
European soil, so far as we have know- 
ledge, was a woman. That is not sur- 
prising. Women were last at the cross 
and first at the empty grave. They were 
with the disciples in the Upper Room 
when the Holy Spirit descended upon 
them. When the first persecution broke 
out against the church in Jerusalem, 
‘Saul laid waste the church, and enter- 
ing house after house, he dragged off 
men and women and committed them 
to prison.’ (Acts 8:3). Later, when Saul 
the persecutor became Paul the Apos- 
tle, women proved an invaluable aid to 
him wherever he went. In the last chap- 
ter of Romans, for example, he sends 
his greetings to thirty of his co-laborers. 
The women receive more space than the 
men. His words concerning Phoebe, who 
heads the list, occupy ten lines of the 
text. The names on the tombs in the 
Roman catacombs bear, for the most 
part, the names of women. As the 
church spread beyond the bounds of the 
Roman empire, women continued to 
play a leading part in the extension of 
the church. One of the most important 
steps in the winning of the barbarian 
tribes who laid the foundation of mod- 
ern Europe, for example, was Clovis, the 
king of the Franks. It was his wife, 
Chrotechildis, who first pressed the 
claims of Christ upon him, and she it 
was who "commanded that the holy 
Remigius, bishop of Rheims, be brought 
secretly to teach the king the word ot 
salvation.” 

Most every great leader that the 
church has known was reared by a pious 
mother. Today in every church they 
bear their full share of the load and a 
little more. To some of them however 
their status in the church is not alto- 
gether a satisfactory one. More and 
more are beginning to question whether 
the church is making full use of their 
potentialities. But that is getting aheaa 
of our story. 


I. The Call to Macedonia 


To enter Europe was not a part of 
Paul’s original plan. Setting out on his 
second missionary journey with Silas, in 
the place of Barnabas, and Timothy 
added shortly in the place of John 
Mark, Paul revisited the churches in 
Galatia which he had founded on his 
first missionary journey. He hoped to 
proceed into the province of Asia, which 
Was just beyond Galatia, and the west- 
ernmost province of what we now call 
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Asia Minor. It was the most populous 
province of the Roman Empire, and one 
of the wealthiest. Ephesus, its capital, 
was the most important city of Asia 
Minor, and the fourth largest city in the 
Roman Empire. If the gospel could be 
planted there it would radiate through- 
out the whole of that part of the East. 
These thoughts were no doubt in Paul’s 
mind, but Luke tells us that he was for- 
bidden of the Holy Spirit to speak the 
Word in this province. He was forced to 
change his plans. Instead of going east 
he pushed north through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia until he came over 
against Mysia. 

New plans were formulating them- 
selves in Paul’s mind. He would con- 
tinue to press northward until he came 
into the province of Bithynia, north of 
Galatia, south of the Euxine (Black) 
Sea. He would plant churches in the 
strategic centers of this province as he 
had already done in Galatia. But new 
obstacles arose. As Luke says, ‘‘The 
Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” Paul 
was now in a quandary. There were 
three great provinces in the western end 
of Asia Minor: Galatia, Bithynia, and 
Asia. Paul had preached in Galatia; he 
was forbidden to go into Asia or Bithy- 
nia. He did not know which way to turn. 
Uncertain what he should do, where he 
should go, he passed by Mysia and came 
to Troas, 

We need to stop here and consider 
how it was that the Holy Spirit forbade 
Paul to speak in Asia; how it was that 
the Spirit of Jesus suffered him not to 
go into Bithynia. It may be that a vision 
came to Paul in the night; it may be 
that one of Paul’s company prophesied 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit; 
it may be that God’s message came di- 
rectly to Paul’s heart as he pondered 
over the situation in Asia Minor; it may 
be that he was providentially hinderer 
as we should say, by circumstan’ -s 
which he could not control—an - pi- 
demic it may be, or the oppositior of 
constituted authorities, or impass. ble 
roads. It may very well be that Paul c‘d 
not recognize that it was the Holy Spin 
who spake to him, the Spirit of Jesus 
who prevented him, until after events 
had thrown their light on the situation. 
Perhaps, in telling the story of Luke 
in later years, Paul said, “I did not 
know what to think. It was very diffi- 
cult to understand. I had my heart set 
on going into Asia. It seemed the logical 
thing to do. But as I look back upon it 


I see that it was God who shut the door 
in Asia, it was he who shut the door in- 
to Bithynia, in order that we might take 
the gospel into Europe.” So it often is 
with us. We do not recognize until long 
afterwards that God closed the ways of 
our own choosing that we might find 
the way he had chosen for us. 

Troas was the natural terminus for 
travelers through Mysia, the chief port 
in the northwestern Aegean, on one of 
the main routes to Rome. Paul ponder- 
ed there what he should do next, and 
that night the matter was decided. A 
man from Macedonia appeared to him 
in a vision and said, ‘‘Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.’’ Then, at last, 
Paul understood whither the Spirit 
would lead him. ‘“Straightway we 
sought to go forth into Macedonia, con- 
cluding that God had called us to 
preach the gospel unto them.” In this 
sentence the writer of the Acts speaks 
for the first time in the first person 
plural. We naturally infer that Luke, 
whom Paul speaks of later as the be- 
loved physician, joined the party at this 
point. It may very well be that Luke 
being in Troas on business, or having 
come there for that purpose, invited 
Paul to go into Macedonia to preach 
the gospel. Perhaps he reminded Paul 
“of over-goded, godless Rome; or cy- 
nical, voluptuous, pagan Greece; of 
Macedonia which still gloried in Philip 
and Alexander who had carried Greek 
culture throughout the East.’’ Armies, 
marching over the route which Paul 
had just traveled first from Macedonia, 
and then from Rome, had conquered the 
East; perhaps the message of the cross 
might now in turn conquer the West. 
Something that Luke said may have 
fired Paul’s imagination; Paul thought 
on it and prayed over it and so prepared 
the way for the vision which decided 
him to go. 

Writes Halford E. Luccock: 


“Two men, Alexander the Great and 
Jesus, stand in vivid contrast. Both 
aimed to conquer the world. Both died 
in youth, at the age of about thirty. 
Alexander moved toward the East. 
Jesus, throuvh is disciple Paul, moved 
towara the \. ‘st. Alexander was accom- 
paniel by a_ glittering calvacade that 
earri-d death and destruction in its 
traia. Jesus’ progress was anything but 
a ‘.iumphant march; it was represented 
.y a few itinerate preachers on foot. 
Alexander’s was the old conquest of 
physical power, the pomp and panoply 
of war. Paul’s was a new warfare and a 
new conquest, the warfare of the spirit 
for a God of love.’’ (The Acts of the 
Apostles in Present Day Preaching, 
Willett Clark and Co.) 


Paul may or may not have thought 
of this great contrast. He probably did 
‘ot realize how momentous his decision 

is. Nonetheless, if he had gone first 
to Asia, as he had planned, and then in- 
to Bithynia, and then, as seems most 
likely, back toward the East, the source 
of the world’s earliest civilizations, 
rather than as now into Europe, occu- 
pied largely by barbaric tribes, of little 
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apparent promise, the whole history of 
civilization would have been different. 


fl. The Conversion of Lydia 


“Setting sail from Troas, we made a 
direct voyage to Samothrace and the fol- 
lowing day to Neapolis, and from there 
to Philippi, which is the leading city of 
the district of Macedonia.’’ Many stu- 
dents think that these words reflect 
Luke’s pride in and estimate of his own 
city. Certainly Philippi was not so im- 
portant politically as Amphipolis, the 
capital of the province, or commercially, 
as Thessalonica. Perhaps Luke meant 
that it was the first city reached by the 
traveler from the sea; moreover it had 
a certain amount of prestige in that it 
was a Roman colony, a privilege which 
carried with it various political rights. 

Paul’s first convert in this city, his 
first convert on European soil, was Ly- 
dia. She was a successful business wo- 
man in a day when very few women 
were found in business. She came from 
Thyatira, a city in the province of Asia 
that was famed for its purple dyes. Ly- 
dia sold these dyes, or else cloth which 
had passed through the dying process, 
in the bustling city of Philippi. Purple 
was a favorite color in the ancient 
world and included shades ranging all 
the way “from rose-red to sea-green or 
blue.” The dye which yielded this color 
was procured from a species of shell- 
fish, and those from Thyatira produced 
the brightest and most permanent hues. 
It was very costly ‘‘because only a drop 
of it was secured from a small vessel in 
the throat of each shell-fish. This was 
the genuine 
was secured by crushing the fish. Dye- 
ing was the chief industry in the Lydian 
land. Purple cloth of all kinds would be 
in high demand in (Philippi) with its 
many Romans. It formed the trimming 
of the white Roman toga, as well as of 
the tunic; the rich wore purple (Luke 
16:19); loved the 
royal color; tapestries con- 
tained much rich purple; and all this 


article; a cheaper grade 


prominent ladies 


rugs and 


besides its use by officials for state 
robes, and by their 
courts.”’ (Lenski. ) 

The fact that Lydia was a seller of 


emperors and 


purple, the owner of a luxury shop, fre- 
quented only by the rich, the fact that 
she was the head of a large household, 
und was able to entertain Paul and his 
party, including Luke, and 
Silas and Timothy, and perhaps others, 
for six months or more, indicates that 


certainly 


she was a woman of considerable 
wealth. Luke tells us that she was ‘‘one 
that worshipped God."”’ This is a tech- 
nical phrase, and indicates that Lydia 
was a Gentile, one who attended regu- 
larly the Jewish worship, and worship- 
ped the God who had revealed himself 
through Moses, but who had not yet 
identified herself with the Jewish peo- 
ple, accepting the Jewish dietary laws 
and the like. The Jews were despised in 
Philippi, as they were in other cities of 
the Roman Empire (cf. Acts 16:20), 


4 





and this Gentile business woman was 
accustomed to worship with them be- 
cause there was in her heart a hunger 
that her business could not satisfy, that 
her money could not satisfy, that noth- 
ing could satisfy until she had learned 
to know God through Jesus Christ. 
There are many in our world like that. 
world counts 
goodness, and successful, as the world 
counts success, but they are not really 
happy, not yet fully satisfied. As Au- 
gustine said long ago, “Thou hast made 
us for thyself, O God, and our souls can- 
not rest until they find their rest in 
thee.”’ 

When the Sabbath came, Paul and his 
companions sought out the place of 
prayer. If there had been as many as 
ten male worshippers in the city there 
would have been a synagogue. Where 


They are good, as the 


there were so few families that a syna- 
could not be maintained the 
place of worship, generally out of doors, 
technically ‘a place of 
prayer.’ Here in Philippi, it seems that 
there were only women who were suf- 
ficiently interested to come. We wonder 
if Paul felt let down. He had been 
brought up as a rabbi, and the rabbis 
did not deign to teach the law to wo- 
men. in his vision there had appeared 
a man Macedonia, who said, 
The vision 
suggested opportunity and need. Paul 
came and found no reception committee, 
no men at all, but only a little handful 
of women praying by the riverside. 


gsogue 


was called 


from 
“Come over and help us.’”’ 


Visions are inspiring, but the hard 
realities that we face when we try to 
realize them are always dis- 
couraging. As Luccock has written: 


almost 


“The only way to keep a vision glor- 
ious is to leave it a vision. The effort 
to translate any hope into reality in- 
volves what seems, to be a chilling anti- 
climax. That is the point where many 
who have seen visions and cherishea 
hopes quit cold. Bunyan places the 
Slough of Desmond at the very start of 
Christian’s journey to the Celestial City. 
With eyes set on heaven the Pilgrim 
stumbles into a swamp.” 


We wonder if Paul was tempted to 
turn back. There is no indication of it, 
and it is not at all likely, for Paul had 
long since learned that in Christ there 
is neither male nor female (Gal. 3:28). 
“We sat down,’’ Luke recalled, “and 
spoke to the women who had come to- 
gether.’’ One of the women (apparently 
only one) believed the word that was 
spoken. It was Lydia. 

“The Lord opened her heart to give 
heed to what was said by Paul,” says 
Luke. But note that Lydia did her part 
both before and after the Lord’s action. 
He would not have opened her heart it 
she had not been worshiping on the 
Lord’s day with her fellow-believers. 
And it would have come to nought if she 
had not paid heed to what Paul said, 
and acted promptly and decisively on 
ihe truth which became known to her. 

It would seem that she was baptized, 


immediately, together with her houge- 
hold (Baptists are sure that there were 
no children in her household; to pres. 
byterians that seems most improbable), 
and then very graciously she invited 
Paul and his companions to make their 


abode in her house. Naturally Pay] 
would demur, for there were a number 
of them, and he would feel that it was 
an imposition; but Lydia with charac- 
teristic feminine tact made it seem as 
though it were a favor to her. “If you 
have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come to my house and stay.” And 
so, Dr. Luke, recalls, ‘she prevailed 
upon us.’’ 

Paul remained in Philippi, a guest 
in Lydia’s home, for approximately six 
months. Then the minds of the popu- 
lace was inflamed against him by false 
charges of living a revolutionary (Acts 
16:20-22). He was publicly scourgea 
and cast into a dungeon. Lydia was a 
business woman, and dependent there- 
the goodwill of her fellow- 
townsmen. Her friends certainly must 
have warned her that she would do well] 
to disassociate herself from so unpop- 
ular a figure. The fact that Paul and Si- 
las returned to her home after their re- 
lease from prison indicates that she was 
not moved by material considerations. 


fore on 


‘Had she proved unfaithful they 
would not have re-entered her house; 
had her love chilled, there would have 
been no open door for them. In sunshine 
and wild storm she had earned the right 
to repeating, ‘If ye have judged me to 
be faithful to the Lord, come into my 
house and abide there.’’’ (Hastings: 
Greater Men and Women of the Bible. 


The Christians in Philippi continued 
to follow Paul with their prayers and 
to assist him from time to time with 
their gifts. Lydia, we can be sure, was 
the leading spirit and the most generous 
contributor. Twice in  Thessalonica, 
where Paul had gone after he left Phil- 
ippi, this generous little group offered 
him material support; and Paul ac- 
cepted their gifts though it was against 
his general policy to do so. Their kind- 
ness was repeated after Paul left Mace- 
donia for Greece, and again when he 
was a prisoner in Rome (II. Cor. 11:9; 
Phil. 2:25; 4:10, 14-19). 

Lydia was probably the ‘‘true yoke- 
fellow’? to whom Paul refers in the let- 
ter written to the church in Philippi 


(4:2). 
“What women these _ Christians 
have!”’ exclaimed a pagan observer of 


the early church. 

“From the Marys. Priscilla, Lydia, 
and the mother and grandmother of 
Timothy to the women of our local Avx- 
iliaries....the strength, the courage 
the indefatigable activity of Christian- 
ity’s women have continued to amaze 
the world. 


‘*Ask the ladies to do it.’ When the 
church wants to have a fellowship sup- 
per, it calls upon the ladies. When 4 
community survey is to be made file 
women ring the  doorbells... They 
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teach. They keep the church clean... 
In most churches they direct the music 
and play the organ. They keep the min- 
ister and his family comfortable. And 
they keep the men on their toes.... 

“In the vanguard of every movement 
for social reform and the improvement 
of human welfare will be found Chris- 
tian women who are taking their faith 
seriously and attempting to apply it to 
their world. 

‘But there are questions still to be 
dealt with concerning the role of women 
in the church, Wherever Christianity 
has made its influence felt in the past 
the status of women has been raised. 
But does the church itself still have a 
road to travel in this regard? Christian 
women have proven themselves capable 
leaders. Their programs have exhibited 
initiative and drive and wisdom .... 
Yet the word of the women is still gen- 
erally considered as ‘auxiliary’ to the 
main program of the church. Can this 
be justified?’ (The 20th Century 
Quarterly) 


Mrs. A. P. Jones, president of the 
Women of the Church in Virginia, re- 
cently expressed the conviction that 
women should be given their rightful 
place in the policy-making and govern- 
ing boards of the church (Outlook, 
Dec. 17). The newspapers were inter- 
ested. Public interest was aroused. A 
few men, no women (publicly) sup- 
ported Mrs. Jones’ position. What would 
your judgment be? 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
—— of the Churches of Christ in the 
6. &. 


BOOK NOTES 


CHRIST AND CULTURE. By H. 
Richard Niebuhr. Harper and Bros., 
New York. 256 pp., $3.50. 





This is an expanded form of some 
notable lecturers given at Austin The- 
ological Seminary in 1949. By culture, 
the author means, not academic culture 
or refinement, but the totality of human 
activities—language, customs, social 
forms, creative achievements and val- 
ues. By Christ, he means not the par- 
tial picture of any one theological 
school, but the total Christ infinitely 
revealing of the unfathomed fullness of 
God. Dr. Niebuhr proceeds to analyze 
five historic views of their relationship. 

Tolstoy is representative of the view 
that Jesus’ way of simple unselfishness 
and non-violence is forever opposed to 
the selfish, corrupt, over-complex, vio- 
lent and, indeed, dying character of 
human culture. This is a one-sided in- 
terpretation and it fails to relate the 
Christ of the Gospels to the Lord of 
History. At the other extreme is the 
Gnostic position and that of Ritschl and 
other moderns who see in Christ the 
fulfillment of culture, the Great Teach- 
er of its most liveable values for this 
life and the next. Dr. Niebuhr’s crit- 
icism of this conception is that it mini- 
mizes the sin and tragedy of human 
life and magnifies human effort over 
Divine Grace. 
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Between these extremes are three 
moderate views. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the great ‘“synthesist,” taught that 
Christ is above culture, as redeemer 
and revealer of the supernatural Good, 
and yet also present in culture as the 
Law of its God-given reason and natural 
fulfillment. The weakness of this Ro- 
manist view is that it absolutizes the 
relative, since it sets up as a final syn- 
thesis what is, after all, a medieval out- 
look on life and tends therefore to- 
wards a static conception. More dy- 
namic is Luther’s view (with its strong 
Pauline basis) of the constant and even 
agonizing tension between the surren- 
dered life of faith and Christ-filled love 
on the one hand and the claims of secu- 
lar order and political restraint on the 
other. Yet with his conception of Chris- 
tian vocation and his appreciation of 
the arts, Luther was far from separat- 
ing the Christian life and secular so- 
ciety as many of his followers have 
done. 

The last and perhaps truest view is 
that inspired by the Fourth Gospel, 
taught in a limited way by Augustine 
and Calvin, and brought to its most 
consistent expression by F. D. Maurice 
in the last century. This is the ‘“‘con- 
versionist’” view, that Christ is the 
transformer of culture, the true ground 
of its community, the Lord of life in 
the here and now. The basic sins of 
pride, human divisiveness and exploita- 
tion are to be conquered, therefore, by 
making very real to men the wonderful 
gospel of their actual oneness in Christ. 

We have now before us five great 
ideals: simple unselfishness, spirit con- 
quering nature, natural good subordi- 
nated to Divine Good, faith and love in 
tension with wrath and restraint, one- 
ness in Christ. 

Dr. Niebuhr suggests that each of 
the five views is right in what it af- 
firms, wrong in what it denies. It would 
be logical to expect a synthesis. But 
this the author declines, partly because 
of his theological humility, partly be- 
cause of his deference to historical rela- 
tivism (man’s knowledge is always 
relative to the culture of his day). On 
the other hand, his absence of criticism 
of the last view implies that he holds 
this to be nearest to the truth. If so, 
should he not show how Christ has 
transformed culture? This would serve 
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as needed verification. 

Dr. Niebuhr ends with what he calls 
‘social existentialism.’’ This means that 
ours is not the task of synthesis (that 
belongs to God) but the task of deci- 
sion; not individual decision, as Kierke- 
gaard taught, but as members of the 
great Christian community. 

Yet as we face the problems of race, 
of industrial expansion and of interna- 
tional tension, as well as the discords 
of the human heart, do we not need a 
set of principles, of coherent convic- 
tions, to guide our decisions? For lack 
of such, the concluding section is woe- 
fully inconclusive. Nevertheless, this is 
a richly suggestive book whose chief 
merit is to place the whole field of 
Christian ethics in a greatly enlarged 
perspective. An added merit is a felicity 
of style such as few scholars command. 

D. MAURICE ALLEN. 
Hampden-Sydney College. 

















Now—with the New 
Schulmerich ‘‘ChimeAtron,”’ 
dreams of wonderful chime 
effects with your church’s 
musical offerings can come true. 
Large or small, rich or poor, 
every church—your church— 
can afford appealing chimes. 


Schulmerich’s “ChimeAtron” 


@ Has a 25-note scale, G to 6G, suitable for 
melody and harmony. 

@ Plays from organ keyboard or its own. 

@ Serves as tower chimes. 


@ Combines with Schulmerich’s automatic 
devices. 


@ Has remote control, button operation. 
@ |s the lowest-priced instrument of its type. 
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For complete information, write to: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
431404 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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CHANGES 

Harry M. Mofffett, University church, 
Austin, Texas, has accepted a call to 
the First Church, Gastonia, N. C., effec- 
tive April 1. 

James E. Marianna, Ark., 
will begin his new work as pastor of the 
First church, Fort Smith, Ark., March 
23. 

R. Bruce Brannon, First church, 
Marshall, Texas, will become director of 
evangelism for the Synod of Texas 
March 17. Address: 1004 W. 13th St., 
Austin, Texas. 

W. M. McInnis, Bishopville, S. C., has 
been ordered to active duty with the air 
force, reporting Feb. 17 to Chaplains 
School, Ft. Slocum, N. Y. 

Frank F. Baker, missionary to Brazil, 
is now at Mission Court, 1204 Rennie 
Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

McGirt, Douglas, Ga., will 
become pastor at Umatilla, Fla., Apr. 1. 

James W. Gunn, senior at Louisville 
Seminary, was recently ordained and 
installed as pastor of the Jeffessontown, 
Ky., church, near Louisville, with his 
father, C. Groshon Gunn, Fulton, Mo., 
invited to preach the sermon. 

a. ©. who recently 
pleted a period of supplying the First 
church, Jackson, Miss., expects to make 
his home at 648 Park Ave., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

(|. K. Taffe from Southern Pines, 
N. C., to Box 1908, Cameron, N. C., no 
change of work. 

Hubert G. Wardlaw, Lancaster, S. C., 
was recently installed as pastor of the 


Fogartie, 


James L. 


Johnson, com- 


New Cut church in that presbytery. 

Gaines B. Hall Land, 
Tex., to 1810 W. Midland, 
Texas. 


from Sugar 


Texas St., 





The Library Building, con- 
taining approximately 10,000 
volumes, was completed = in 
1940, Modern in every respect, 
it includes a reading room, a 
periodical room, and houses 
the Business Office and offices 
of the President and the Reg- 
istrar. 
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SPRUNT LECTURES 

Emil Brunner, of Zurich, Switzerland, 
will be the Sprunt Lecturer at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, March 1-5, 1953. 


NIEBUHR ILL 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Seminary, 
N. Y., suffered what was at first thought 
to have been a heart attack on Feb. 15. 
Later examinations revealed no heart 
ailment. Physicians said his illness was 
due solely to overwork, and, with ade- 
quate rest, he should be restored to full 
health. The seminary has canceled all 
his courses during the spring semester. 


DEATHS 
Ralph V. ©. 
Elkin, N. C., 


Ritchie, 31, pastor at 
died of a heart attack 
March 2, following a serious illness of 
about a month. Mr. Ritchie’s parents’ 
home is in Charleston, W. Va. He had 
Elkin since 1945. His 
wife was the former Miss Blanche Hud- 
Raleigh, N. C. They had four 
children. 


been pastor in 


son of 


Louis Owen Cunningham, 71, retired, 
died at his home in Kerrville, Texas, 


Jan. 24. Most of his ministerial life hag 
been spent in home mission work jp 
West Texas and New Mexico, with his 
last pastorate at Eureka, Texas. before 
his retirement in 1940 on account of ij} 
health. 


Miss Lucile DuBose, who served for 
some years as associate education gee. 
retary for the Foreign Missions Commit- 
Nashville and widely known 
throughout the church, died at Sweet 
Briar, Va., Feb. 26. 


tee in 


Miss Carrie Lee Campbell, long-time 
associate editor of the Presbyterian of 
the South and leader in Woman’s Aux- 
iliary work, died at her home in Rich- 
mond, Va., Feb. 28. 


UTS ALUMNI 


Officers of Union Seminary’s alumni 
elected during the recent Sprunt Lee- 
tures week are: Marion S. Huske, Reids- 
ville, N. C., president; W. T. Manson, 
Jr., Gaffney, S. C., vice-president; and 
J. Howard Macrae, of the seminary fae- 
ulty, secretary-treasurer. 
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